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Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  ehe^  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hopes y  ambitions y  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  past 
who  have  upheld  Civilization  s  material  progress. 
As  we  look  backward y  let  us  look  forward,'* 

CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  Newcomen  Society  of  England 
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This  statement,  crystallhing  a  hroad purpose  of  the  Society,  was  first  reaa 
at  the  "Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  August 5 f  1939 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Govemmeni 


'*Actorum  Memores  slmul  affectamus  Agenda' 


OLD  KITTERY  — Land  of  Adventure:  1647 
— and  Captain  Francis  Chamfernowne  (1614-1687) 


"From  atop  this  Maine  rock,  commanding  a  broad 
North  Atlantic  and  within  his  own  island  lands,  Francis 
Champernowne  watched  the  tidal  Piscataqua  mingle 
with  ocean  waters  at  mouth  of  Portsmouth's  harbor. 
Clearly  he  saw  the  Isles  of  Shoals  3  could  hear  call  of 
seagulls  upon  half  submerged  rocks  offshore.  He  drank 
the  tang  of  the  Sea!  To  the  West  stood  New  Hamp- 
shire's shore.  Down  a  rocky  coast,  Eastwards  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  Cape  Neddick  and  The  Nubble  j  at  far 
horizon:  Boon  Island.  Champernowne  saw  all  these 
things.  For  him,  as  for  you  and  me,  they  held  the  magic 
charm  of  the  Sea!" 

— Charles  Penrose 


"Along  the  road  to  CuHs  Island  is  this  lobsterman's  hut 
on  Chauncy^s  Creekj  looking  upon  Gerrish  Island, 
Charles  Chauncy  of  Boston  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1748  and  settled  at  Kittery  Point.  In  1756,  he 
married  Mary  Cuttsj  and,  in  1760,  Joanna  Gerrish. 
These  three  families  are  deep-rooted  in  Kittery's  history 
— during  300  years  I  ^^ 

— Charles  Penrose 


^         ^ 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  based  upon  sources 
preserved  at  Boston,  MassachusettSy  U.S.A. 
and  in  the  State  of  Maine,  zvas  delivered  at 
United  States  Naval  Base,  Portsjnouth,  Nevo 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.  (located  on  the  Piscataqua 
River  iti  Kittery),  during  the  ^^1947  Maine 
Luncheon^'  of  The  Nevccomen  Society  of  Eng- 
land, held  in  honor  of  the  7,00th  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  To<mn  of  Kittery, 
Maine,  in  16 4-/.  The  Neivcomen  luncheon 
zvas  held  on  July  10,  1947 
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"Commanding  sheltered  waters  of  Pepperrell  Cove,  with  far 
horizon  to  seaward,  the  old  Fort  McClary  block  house  in  Kittery 
is  named  for  Major  Andrew  McClary  of  General  William  Stark's 
valorous  and  vigorous  New  Hampshire  regiment." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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DEDICATED 


TO 


CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  CHAMPERNOWNE 
(1614-1687) 

AND  HIS  PIONEER  MAINE 

TOWN  OF  KITTERY 

1647 

ON  OCCASION  OF  ITS 

3OOTH   ANNIVERSARY 

1947 


My  fellow  inenihers  of  Newcomen. 
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-«ft  o  A  LAND  where  pine  meets  sea,  where  green  of  meadow 
melts  in  ocean's  blue,  where  sunlit  cove  delights  with 
pebbled  beach  and  rocky  cliff  and  dancing  wave — to  such 

a  magic  land  came  pioneers  of  courage,  just  three  hundred  years 

a  go  I 

To  each  of  these,  each  pioneer,  was  Maine  a  land  of  hold  ad- 
venture. Upon  each  crept  spell  of  rarest  beauty:  unsurpassed  in 
Western  world.  Upon  each  was  showered  those  joys  of  living 
where  all  outdoors  are  blessed  by  charm  of  sky  and  field  and  shore. 
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They  saw,  in  eventide  afar,  a  crescent  moontip  bend  from 
horizon's  distant  wave.  They  breathed  the  scents  of  ocean's  strand. 
They  trod  the  forest's  floor  of  root  and  moss  and  fern,  of  pine-tree 
needle  laid  on  Mother  Nature's  bounteous,  fruitful  earth. 

To  them  came  gentlest  kiss  of  salty  fog,  when  Sun  had  hid  her 
head.  To  them  came  roar  of  Winter's  storm  j  or  mildest  ripple  of 
a  Summer  sea.  Snow's  mantle  added  gently  but  another  joy.  Each 
season  had  full  meaning  in  the  magic  of  this  land:  this  Maine  of 
their  adoption — three  hundred  years  ago. 

In  mellowed  retrospect  of  centuries,  how  clear  we  see  in  deeds 
they  did,  in  burdens  suffered,  in  sorrows  borne,  whereby,  in  God's 
good  land  of  Maine,  each  stout  pioneer  found  in  The  Almighty 
his  inspiration  and  his  strong  sustaining  power:  to  meet  great  odds 
and  find  adventure  truly  bold — three  hund^red  years  ago. 

Amid  such  very  surroundings,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  ourselves 
gathered  this  day  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  -pioneers  of  1647:  here 
upon  the  venerable  acres  of  Old  Kittery. 

To  happy  us  are  vouchsafed  these  same  joys  of  sky  and  field 
and  shore — in  a  world  where  pine  meets  sea,  where  green  of 
meadow  melts  in  ocean's  blue. 

Three  hundred  years  have  wrought  undreamed  change  in  Man^s 
material  progress.  Yet  three  hundred  years  have  left  undimmed, 
have  only  ripened  to  the  full  all  Nature^s  beauty  on  these  rocky 
shores — in  southern  Maine. 

And  so,  happily,  are  we  gathered  to  bring  homage  to  pioneers. 

By  your  leave,  shall  I  direct  attention  to  hut  one  of  them\  to  one 
known  in  historic  New  England  3  but  scarce  known  to  all  the  rest 
of  America. 
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Accordingly,  we  deal  with  what  little  is  recorded  of  the  career 
of  a  man  distinguished  in  British  heritage  and  lineage,  who  left 
behind  him  in  Devonshire  all  ancestral  ties  already  centuries  oldj 
who  journeyed  by  wind  and  wave  overseas  to  your  own  tidal  Pis- 
cataqua,  to  make  his  home  amongst  the  early  Kittery  settlers,  and 
to  take  part  in  their  lives  and  work,  in  their  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Later,  to  be  found  almost  unknown  in  American  History! 

The  man,  this  Englishman  of  distinction,  was  none  other  than 

Captain  Francis  Champernowne  of  The  Town  of  Kittery, 

Champernowne's  coming  to  America,  in  the  Year  1637,  was 
part  of  an  emigration  begun  at  Plymouth  seventeen  years  earlier. 

The  influence  of  this  migration  from  Old  England  was  ana- 
lyzed and  described,  now  almost  a  century  ago,  by  an  illustrious 
New  England  historian,  John  Gorham  Palfrey  (1796-I881)y 
whose  writings  long  were  recognized  as  standard. 

These  are  Palfrey's  words  and  they  have  direct  bearing: 

"The  founders  of  the  commonwealths  of  New  England  were  Englishmen. 
Their  emigration  to  New  England  began  in  1620.  It  was  inconsiderable  till 
1630.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  more,  it  almost  ceased.  A  people,  consisting  at  that 
time  of  not  man^  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  thenceforward  multi- 
plied on  its  own  soil,  in  remarkable  seclusion  from  other  communities,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

"With  a  near  approach  to  precision  it  may  be  said,  that  the  millions  of 
living  persons,  either  born  in  New  England,  or  tracing  their  origin  to  natives 
of  that  region,  are  descendants  of  the  twenty-one  thousand  Englishmen  who 
came  over  before  the  early  emigration  from  England  ceased  upon  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament." 

'^       '^ 

Of  courageous  voyagers  to  a  New  World,  none,  in  high  birth 
and  breeding,  was  representative  of  finer  traditions  in  England 
than  this,  your  own  Francis  Champernowne. 

As  true  of  others  casting  their  lot  within  a  fringe  of  wilderness 
along  an  Atlantic  seaboard  that  then  was  America j  more  is  known 
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of  Champernowne's  background  in  England^  in  the  early  1 6oo's, 
than  appears  of  his  life  and  doings  at  Kittery  and  in  your  neighbor- 
ing New-Hampshire. 

An  obvious  reason  lay  in  the  facts  that  a  very  challenge  of 
existence,  added  to  necessities  and  opportunities  to  develop  a  new 
land,  left  scant  time  for  records  other  than  those  of  political  as- 
semblies, those  of  church  congregations  and  burying  grounds,  or 
those  of  law  courts  or  royal  commissions. 

We  approach  first,  therefore,  Francis  Champernowne's  birth 
and  background  in  England: 

We  are  told  how  the  region  of  South  Devonshire  and  of  Dart- 
mouth (where  our  own  Thomas  Newcomen  was  born)  abounds 
in  maritime  and  naval  traditions  and  genius.  Dartmouth  often  is 
spoken  of  as  "Cradle  of  the  Royal  Navy." 

We  find  that  those  renowned  navigators:  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Captain  John  Davys — 
all  were  born  in  South  Devonshire,  and  they  became  the  pride  of 
the  English  marine  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  find, 
too,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  not  far  away. 

Francis  Champernowne's  birthplace  truly  was  in  a  section  of 
England  close  to  salt  water,  close  to  the  sea,  and  close  to  ocean 
navigation  and  to  pioneer  exploits  overseas ! 

Record  there  is  that  he  was  baptized  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
Dartington,  in  South  Devonshire,  in  October  1614,  one  of  thirteen 
children  born  to  Arthur  Champernowne,  Esqr.  and  his  wife, 
Bridget  Fulford — of  Dartington  House,  the  "Great  Hall"  of  the 
Champernownes.  The  birthplace  was  typical  of  the  ancestral  halls 
of  Old  England. 

For  those  unfamiliar,  it  may  be  of  surprise  to  learn  that  Francis 
Champernowne  of  Kittery  was  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  of  Captain  John  Davys.  The  latter, 
his  great  uncle  of  Sandridge  in  Devonshire,  is  remembered  for 
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three  voyages,  undertaken  for  the  British  Crown,  to  discover  a 
Northwest  Passage  to  Asia. 

^     '^ 

Youngest  of  six  sons,  Francis  Champernowne  was  destined  to 
throw  in  his  fortunes  with  a  Western  World  j  in  a  life  where  ad- 
venture and  daring  were  everyday  fare. 

This  explains  one  reason  why  all  of  us  are  gathered  here  today 
— at  Kittery. 

There  now  enters  a  figure  in  English  fublic  life  whose  shadow 
extended  even  to  Maine's  shores  j  one  who  took  part,  in  1597,  in 
the  great  naval  fleet  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

There  enters  one  known  to  every  schoolbook  history:  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges. 

Through  Francis  Champernowne's  mother  and  the  head  of 
her  ancient  house,  Sir  Francis  Fulford,  sworn  supporter  of  King 
Charles  I,  it  came  about  that  the  hero  of  our  narrative,  young 
Champernowne,  was  the  beloved  nefhew  of  the  great  Gorges. 

In  other  words,  Champernowne  intimately  was  connected  with 
the  man  who  held  the  command  at  Plymouth,  England,  during 
33  years,  with  honor  to  his  nation:  the  man  whose  interest  in 
America  made  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  New  England  coloni- 
zation flans  in  the  early  1 6oo's. 

To  all  of  you  is  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  known.  You  see  daily 
about  you  the  historical  markers  erected  along  Maine's  modern 
highways,  perpetuating  his  memory. 

*^     '^ 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Captain  Francis  Champernowne  came  into 
possession  of  two  large  tracts  of  land^  not  five  miles  distant  from 
where  here  we  are  gathered.  These  seacoast  lands  were  granted 
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to  Champernowne's  father  by  the  illustrious  Proprietor,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges. 

That  the  Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America,  presently 
privileged  to  address  you,  is  owner  of  three  seacoast  tracts  in- 
cluded within  Champernowne's  grant,  may  be  taken  as  another 
reason  for  decided  interest  by  a  Philadelphian  in  the  colorful  ca- 
reer of  an  Englishman  of  distinction  who  likewise  had  the  good 
sense  and  commendable  discernment  to  establish  an  abode  in 
Maine. 

So  it  is  that,  in  this  informal  recital,  we  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Shapleighs,  the  Pepperells,  the  CrockettSj  the  Vaughans,  the 
Rands,  the  Fernalds^  the  Seaveys,  the  Neals,  the  Chadbournesj 
the  Bracketts,  the  Goodwins,  the  Pearcesj  the  Cutts,  the  Raynes, 
the  Gerrishes;  the  Dennetts  and  the  Frosts  and  the  Frisbees  and 
the  Sparhawks  and  those  others-^  whose  noted  courage  and  forti- 
tude and  abiding  faith  alone  enabled  them  to  gain  foothold  in  a 
new  and  rugged  land,  as  well  as  to  go  forward  in  a  new  and 
rugged  life. 

These  old  families  were  those  that  founded  and  sustained  and 
brought  honor  to  Old  Kittery. 

Champernowne  came  hither  to  live  amongst  these  pioneer  set- 
tlers. He  became  a  New  Englander]  This  was  in  1637. 

No  small  satisfaction  would  be  derived  were  it  otherwise  than 
that  fragments  alone  rem^ain  to  tell  us  of  his  life  and  doings  in 
America. 

We  know  that  Champernowne,  upon  arrival,  took  possession  of 
the  two  large  tracts  of  land  "lying  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pascataqua  River,  one  of  these  comprising  five  hundred 
acres  more  or  less,  extending  northeasterly  to  Braveboat  Harbor, 
and  entirely  surrounded  by  salt  water." 
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Today,  this  latter  tract,  first  called  Chamfernovme* s  Island^  is 
known  now  as  Cutts  Island  and  Gerrish  Island — ^both  with  shores 
caressed  by  the  waves  and  tides  of  a  North  Atlantic — and,  in 
themselves^  3,  land  where  pine  meets  sea  and  where  green  of 
meadow  melts  in  ocean's  blue. 

We  find  that  the  title  Caftain  was  given  to  Francis  Champer- 
nowne  in  all  official  and  private  documents  3  that  he  had  a  love  for 
the  sea  and  for  adventure  j  and  that  he  served  in  the  Royal  Navy: 
at  one  time  under  the  sea  flag  of  Lord  Ley,  third  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough. 

We  find,  too,  that,  as  a  leading  personage  in  the  Piscataqua 
region,  Champernowne  was  one  of  those  addressed  officially  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay.  This  was  as  early  as 
March  1639.  It  betokens  high  recognition  in  the  Colonies. 

We  know  that  Strawberry  Bank,  now  Portsmouth,  on  the  far 
bank  of  the  fast-flowing  Piscataqua,  claimed  his  residence  for  a 
part  of  his  time.  But  we  remember  him  as  associated  with  Old 
Kittery:  where  he  lived  and  worked,  and  where,  today,  within 
sight  and  sound  of  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  his  grave  upon  Cutts 
Island  is  marked  only  by  a  heap  of  stones,  undisturbed  by  man  since 
his  death  in  the  Spring  of  1687 — two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

Only  two  years  before,  in  1685,  Governor  Dudley  had  named 
Champernowne  as  a  member  of  his  Council  of  State,  created  to 
govern  the  domains  of  New-England.  Champernowne  was  con- 
tinued in  this  elevated  office  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  successor 
of  Dudley  j  and  he  held  the  commission  until  his  death  in  Kittery. 

All  told.  Captain  Francis  Champernowne  lived  in  New  Eng- 
land during  just  half  a  century. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  life  in  England  and  later  in 
America  was  typical  of  'Hhe  spectacle  of  families  living  with  a 
broken  hearth-stone^  one  fragment  resting  in  the  Old  World  and 
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the  other  in  the  New;  the  afections  and  symfathies  of  kindred 
remaining  unsevered,^^ 

For  those  of  us  in  America  today,  sprung  from  British  stock — 
whether  removed  by  three  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  by  a  single 
hundred  years  or  less — we  well  may  hope  and  believe  that  the 
afections  and  sym^pathies  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  and  forever  will  remain  unsevered. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman^  upon  this  memorable  day  of  300th  An- 
niversary at  Kittery,  we  take  affectionate  leave  of  Captain  Francis 
Champernowne,  one  whom  briefly  we  have  come  to  know  and  to 
admire. 

As  our  sight  becomes  dimmed  in  historical  retrospection,  let  us 
forever  picture  him  as  taking  sincere  part  in  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  of  Kittery,  in  the  middle  and  later  i6oo's.  Let  us  see 
him,  in  mind's  eye,  as  encouraging  the  fisheries  and  agriculture 
and  trading  and  sea-borne  commerce  and  shipbuilding  that  made 
useful  and  productive  the  lives  of  these  courageous  and  God-fear- 
ing pioneer  settlers. 

Let  us  walk  with  him  again  along  rocky  shores  of  his  own  Cham- 
pernowne's  Island:  whilst  he  looks  to  seaward  and  can  discern 
clearly  the  Town  of  Gosport  upon  the  Isles  of  Shoals  ^  whilst  he 
drinks  of  the  beauty  of  sunlit  cove  and  pebbled  beach  and  rocky 
cliff  and  dancing  wave! 

You  and  he  and  I  profoundly  can  be  grateful  that  to  such  a 
magic  land  came  pioneers  of  courage — just  three  hundred  years 
ago! 

The  End 

^^ Actor um  Memores  simul 
affectamus  Agenda!" 
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This  newcomen  address,  based  wpon  sources  f re- 
served at  Boston^  Massachusetts y  U.S.A.  and  at  Ports- 
mouthy  New  Hampshire y  U.S.A.,  and  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  was  delivered  at  United  States  Naval  Base, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  (located  on  the  Piscataqua 
River  in  Kittery),  during  the  "1947  Maine  Luncheon^^ 
of  The  N ewcomen  Society  of  England,  held  in  honor 
of  the  300th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Town 
of  Kittery,  Maine,  in  1647.  Held  on  July  10,  1947, 
the  Newcom^en  luncheon  was  p-esided  over  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Stark  Newell,  President,  Bath  Iron  Works 
Corporation,  Chairman  of  the  Maine  Committee,  in 
The  Newcomen  Society  of  England, 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  Newcomen  Address^  a 
most  valuable  source  has  been  found  in  the  research  and 
critical  work  done  by  Charles  W.  Tuttle  {1829- 
1881)  of  Boston,  during  the  i86o's  and  1870's,  upon 
the  life  of  Captain  Francis  Champernowne.  Dr.  Tuttle's 
^^ Historical  Pafersy^  Boston,  1889,  have  furnished  both 
background  and  inspiration. 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"The  Peppereli  name  forever  will  be  associated  with 
Kittery  in  Maine!  Colonel  William  Peppereli  {1646- 
1734)  built  this  his  house — still  a  landmark — in  1682. 
Sir  William  Peppereli,  Bart  {1696-1759),  his  son, 
commanded  the  colonial  forces  at  the  successful  siege 
of  Louisburg  in  1745.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he 
was  made  a  Baronet  and  General  in  the  British  Army, 
honors  never  before  conferred  upon  a  colonist." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"This  pebbly  beach  on  a  salt  cove  he  owned  at  Cham- 
fernowne  Island  (now  Gerrish  Island),  often  was  visited 
by  Captain  Francis  Champernowne  during  the  i6oo's. 
Within  his  sight  were  bayberry,  ground  pine,  and  golden 
rod.  The  scent  of  the  Sea  was  everywhere.  Maine's 
skyline  of  pines,  then  too,  was  a  silhouette  of  beauty." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"Across  these  waters  stands  Cutis  Island^  once  lands  of 
Captain  Francis  Champernowne.  Robert  Cutts  settled  in 
Kittery  some  time  after  1646.  He  had  a  shipyard  and 
built  many  vessels.  He  died  at  Kittery  on  June  18, 
1674.  His  widow  married  Captain  Francis  Champer- 
nowne. Cutts  Island,  to  the  East  of  the  waters  shown, 
looks  towards  the  Sea!" 


— Charles  Penrose 


^         ^ 
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"Of  land  and  water  and  sky  is  Maine's  beauty  richly 
compounded!  Deep  blue  of  tidal  creek  contrasts  with 
white  clouds  in  a  Summer  sky.  Pine  and  spruce  and  birch 
add  their  varied  colors.  At  night,  one  could  touch  the 
stars!  Such,  gloriously,  is  Maine." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"In  1730,  this  First  Parish  Church  of  Kittery  was  built 
by  the  colonists  in  Southern  Maine.  Today,  it  stands  a 
monument  to  their  Faith  and  Devotion." 


-Charles  Penrose 
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"At  Kittery  and  Kittery  Point  one  finds  farming  and 
fisheries:  the  pursuits  alike  of  Land  and  of  Sea.  Farmer 
and  fisherman — often  the  same  man  is  both — toil  each 
in  his  chosen  work." 

— Charles  Penrose 

1?         ^ 
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"Along  tidal  riverbank  and  by  ocean's  shore,  every- 
where is  salt  water  and  the  smell  of  the  Sea.  Maine  has 
these  things  and  they  hold  America  spellbound  in 
admiration!" 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"For   Old   Kittery's    pioneers,   snow's   mantle   added 
gQntly  but  another  joy — three  hundred  years  ago.^^ 


-Charles  Penrose 
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"At  crest  of  winding  road,  with  sight  and  sound  of 
Ocean's  wave,  stands  shingled  barn  in  Winter's  snowy- 
garb.  A  lobsterman's  is  this  storehouse  of  the  fisher's 
gear." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"Summer's  shadows  point  the  lengthening  day,  as  quiet 
settles  all  about — and  even  birds  do  still  their  voices  in 
the  great  outdoors.  Nature  paints,  forever,  with  serene 
Beauty." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"Guardians  both  of  Sea  and  Land,  on  rockbound  Cape 
or  beside  tidal  riverbank,  the  Lighthouse  and  the  Gar- 
rison Fort  each  filled  a  desperate  need,  protecting  from 
unruly  enemy — whether  of  the  Great  Deep  or  the 
hostile  savage." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"The  trees,  these  elms^  which  enrich  New  England's 
meadows  and  her  lanes,  these  old  colonial  inns  where 
cheer  and  warmth  gave  courage  new  to  Winter's  trav- 
eler—each has  full  meaning  even  now  in  Maine!" 


-Charles  Penrose 
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"Where  cow  and  sheep  and  pig  are  wont  to  roam,  on 
farmland  far  from  modest  village — or  within  a  school- 
room near  two  centuries  old — whatever  meets  the  eye, 
in  Maine,  has  wholesome  joy  and  proudest  heritage." 


-Charles  Penrose 


%         % 
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"York's  River  ebbs  and  flows  within  sight  of  simple 
burying  ground  atop  a  rise  of  ground.  Great  trees  for- 
ever shade  both  house  and  barn — in  peaceful  solitude." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"How  vital  are  the  barn,  the  woodshed,  the  woodpile — 
what  truly  hard  work  must  be  expended,  here  in 
Maine's  farmland,  to  cope  with  rigors  of  a  coming  Win- 
ter's coldj  even  if  yet  the  scene  is  one  of  Summer's 
lovely  foliage." 

— Charles  Penrose 


^         ^ 
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"Kittery's  settlers  built  them  houses  to  endure!  Gen- 
erations were  born  and  died  under  sloping  roofs.  The 
family  hearthstone  became  a  cherished  center  of  colonial 
life!  Most  Kittery  houses  face  upon  salt  water:  upon  the 
harbor,  or  upon  coves,  or  open  sea.  Men  worked  hard 
— and  their  lives  were  wholesome." 


— Charles  Penrose 
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"Hospitality  and  culture  were  bedfellows  for  those  entertained 
within  Maine's  mansions  on  tidewater,  when  the  back  of  a  horse  or 
the  sail  of  a  sloop  brought  weary  travellers  to  a  welcoming  door." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"Poets,  past  and  present,  have  had  their  pen  guided  when  within 
the  spell  of  unspeakable  charm  of  New  England's  wonders  of  the 
centuries  gone  by.  America,  today,  can  drink  deep  of  these  same 
joys." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"Colonial  days  are  lived  again,  here  in  southern  Maine's  beauty 
of  early  architecture,  where  hearthstone  was  symbol  of  family 
life,  giving  warmth  and  cheer,  comfort  and  inspiration!" 


-Charles  Penrose 


^         "^ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEPHEN  H.  SIMES, 

Has  constantly  on  hand  a  carefully  selected  assort- 
ment of 

DRY  GOODS  GENERALLY, 

I  adapted  to  the  seasons — for  sale  on  the  best  terms  for' 

the  purchaser   at 
No.  7  Market  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

"SAMUEL  J.  DOI)GE"&COT~ 

DEALERS    IN 

WEST-INDIA    GOODS,     GROCERIES, 

SHIP  STORES  AND  COUiNTRY  PRODUCE, 

No.  44r  Market  street,  Portsmouth. 
Samuel  J.  Dodge.  Lafayette  Laighton. 

BARTON  &.  COBB, 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth 
and  vicinity  that  they  still  carry  on  the 

ORGAN  AND  PIANO-FORTE 

business  at  No.  ^7  Market  St. 

Organs  and  Piano-Fortes    Repaired  and  Tuned  at^ 

short  notice.  Portsmouth,  N,  H.  1850. 


LEWIS  A.  BRUCE 

WILL    EXECUTE 

House,  Ship  and  Sign  Painting, 

GLAZING,  GILDING,  PAPER  HANGING,&c.< 

No.  49  21arket  Street,  rortsmouih,  N.  H. 

Mixed  Paints,  of  all  colors,  constantly  on  hand. 

(Residence  No.  1  Jaffrey's  Court  ) 

mathes  &  varrell; 

dealers  in 

WEST-INDIA   GOODS  Sf  SHIP  STORES, 

Crockery,   Glass,  China,   Britannia  &  Japan 

WARE,  AND  TABLE  CUTLERY, 

wholesale  and    retail, 

No.  48  Market  Street,  Portsmouth, 

N.  F.  mathes.  J.    O.   varrell. 

Pension  Agent— John  Kelley. 

Office  at  No.  2  Congress  Hall  in  March  &  Septemher.\ 
At  R.  Jcnness's  store,  remainder  of  the  year. 

"For  Kittery  men,  a  century  and  more  ago.,  inviting 
goods  awaited:  across  the  swift  tidal  Piscataqua,  in  neigh- 
boring Portsmouth,  high  up  upon  the  farther  bank." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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"Shadows  of  wine-glass  elms  give  beauty  to  lawns  that 
look  out  to  sea,  across  Old  Kittery  Harbor  3  with  light- 
houses at  Newcastle  and  upon  Whaleback.  Rare  charm 
is  this — a  scene  where  ocean's  blue  meets  green  of 
meadow  broad." 

— Charles  Penrose 
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TREAT'S  STONE  YARD, 

No-  4  GrecH  Street. 

CARVER   66  ARTIFICER 

IN   ALL   KINDS   OF   STONE  WORK. 
N.  B.— Please  give  us  a  call. 


"Kittery's  widows  quietly  could  mourn  beneath  tradi- 
tional willow-tree,  with  friendly  urn  and  fragrant  flower 
— a  long  and  modest  century  agoP^ 


— Charles  Penrose 
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BOSTON  EXPRESS. 

Rons  twice  daily  each  way  between 

Portsmouth  and  Boston. 
Leaves  Portsmouth  at  7  &  11  A.  M. 
■Leaves  Bosiod  ut  2  fh.  St,  5  fm. 

Personal  and  prompt  attention  will  be  giren  to 
collecting  Notes,  Drafts,  and  Bills,  or  paying  the 
same. 

California  Drafts  collected  if  desired. 

Bills  of  Exchange  on  Ireland  or  England,  from 
one  pound  up,  procured  at  short  notice. 

Passages  engaged  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  or 
New-York, 

Gold  Dust  forwarded  to  the  Mint,  and  prompt 
returns  made. 

C.  C.  JACKSON, 
JOSEPH  D.  AKERMAN. 
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"In  the  early  i8th  Century,  a  chain  of  Maine  garrison 
houses  gave  relative  accessibility  for  protection  when 
Indians  attacked.  Twenty-eight  were  so  designated  at 
Kittery.  This  huge  fireplace  is  found  in  The  Dennett 
Garrison^  built  1707,  still  preserved  and  lived  in  by 
Commander  Dennett,  U.S.N.  (Ret.),  member  of  the 
Maine  Newcomen.  It  is  in  use  today,  after  240  eventful 


years. 


!harles  Penrose 
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"From  Kittery's  wharves  and  shipyards  went  forth  ves- 
sels to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Both  upon  the  sea  and 
upon  the  dry  land  did  Kittery's  pioneers  of  courage  labor 
and  toil:  both  amid  tempestuous  waves  and  upon  once 
barren  meadows  and  rocky  pastures.  Faith  and  fortitude 
enabled  these  men  to  go  forward.  Out  of  such  was 
American  character  moulded." 


— Charles  Penrose 
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THE  NEWCOMEN  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


BROADLY,  this  British  Society  has  as  its  purposes:  to  increase 
an  appreciation  of  American-British  traditions  and  ideals 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences y  especially  in  that  bond  of  sym^ 
pathy  for  the  cultural  and  spiritual  forces  which  are  common  to 
the  tiJoo  countries;  and,  secondly y  to  serve  as  another  link  in  the 
intimately  friendly  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America, 

The  Newcomen  Society  centers  its  work  in  the  history  of 
Material  Civilization y  the  history  of:  Industry y  Invention y  En- 
gineeringy  Transportation y  the  Utilities y  Communication y  Min- 
ing y  Agriculturey  Finance y  Bankingy  Economics y  Education y  and 
the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical  fields.  In  shorty  the 
background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  of  Mankind, 

The  best  of  British  traditions y  British  scholarship y  and  British 
ideals  stand  back  of  this  honorary  society y  whose  headquarters 
are  at  London,  Its  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas 
Newcomen  (1663-1129) y  the  British  pioneer y  whose  valuable 
contributions  in  improvements  to  the  newly  invented  Steam 
Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  The  Newcomen  Engines y  whose  period  of  use  was  from. 
1712  to  177 5 y  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
Newcomen^ s  inventive  genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years 
the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world-famous  lames  Watt. 


^^"The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity y 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  fresent 
and  its  fromise  for  the  futurej*^ 

-LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JAMES  G.   HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.M._,  LL.D.^  U.S.  ARMY   (PvET.) 

tAmerican  cMember  of  Council  at  Londoity 
The  D^etvcomen  Society  0/  England 
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